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ACCESSIONS AND NOTES 



GoYA'S CAPRICES. The Museum 
has received as a gift from M. Knoedler 
and Co. a set of the first edition of 
Goya's Caprices, bound in one volume in a 
late eighteenth- or early nineteenth-century 
binding. The set is uniformly fine, show- 
ing none of the traces of wear which so soon 
set in upon the tenderly aquatinted copper 
plates. The paper, which has no water- 
marks and is almost unsized, is stout and 
exceptionally clean and white, with the 
result that the impressions, being rather 
drily wiped, are unusually brilliant. 

It is difficult to appreciate these very 
wonderful prints justly, as the collectors 
of the world are divided into two pretty 
definite groups, one of which says they are 
among the very greatest of modern etch- 
ings, while the other exhibits an extremely 
active dislike to them. This diversity of 
thought, however, by the very vehemence 
which marks those on either side, shows 
that the Caprices have a most decided 
character — that they are not among the 
things which can be disregarded, and 
that they do stimulate men to positive 
expression of opinion. Under no conceiv- 
able circumstances can they be regarded 
as anything but extraordinary, for even 
those who most dislike them are invariably 
forced to admit that in power of draughts- 
manship and inventiveness in composition, 
they are among the great landmarks. 

They were first published in 1799, as is 
testified by a notice, published in the Di- 
ario de Madrid of February 6, of that year, 
advertising them for sale at a perfume and 
liquor shop in the Calle del Desengano 
for 320 reales apiece, and have since then 
been reprinted at least five times, a most 
shockingly worn edition appearing as late as 
1892. The first and most powerful an- 
nouncement of the coming of the nineteenth 
century in black and white, they continued 
throughout the epoch, achieving constantly 
increasing renown as the years passed, and 
exerting an ever youthful and positive 
influence upon the world of painters and 
draughtsmen. Just as Delacroix copied 
this series meticulously in pen and wash, at 



the end of the first third of the nineteenth 
century, so did Manet fill his eyes with 
their message in the 'sixties and 'seventies, 
and the best of the young men in France, 
Germany, and England twenty years ago. 
Possibly because for a long time they were 
easily to be procured, the collectors of 
prints have only recently become inter- 
ested in the series, which in Paris and 
Germany up to ten or fifteen years ago 
was almost invariably sold to practising 
artists who wanted it as work of art for 
study and inspiration without thought of 
the amateur's methods of valuation — a tale 
which contains its own moral written broad 
across its face. 

They are not pretty and they are not 
charming, but they are very great and very 
powerful pictures, and there are many 
persons, particularly on the continent of 
Europe, whose opinions in such matters 
are worthy of most respectful attention, 
who believe that taken together they con- 
stitute Goya's masterpiece, and that Goya 
is the greatest etcher since Rembrandt. 
W. M. I., Jr. 

Recent Accessions in the Armor 
Department. The collection of ancient 
cannon has been increased by the pur- 
chase of an early example, a bombard or 
pierrier, dating about 1400 A. D. It was 
obtained from the ruins of a castle near 
Agen in southern France. 

Cannon appear to have been used in 
Europe early in the fourteenth century: 
they were then simple tubes made from 
staves of wood and encircled with iron. 
They were crude affairs, using stones in 
place of iron cannon balls (whence the 
name pierrier), and were very short lived: 
there are no examples of them extant. 
These were the forerunners of cannon 
which were made entirely of iron, but fash- 
ioned on the same lines — the staves were 
of iron, beaten and welded together and 
encircled with bands of metal — as in our 
present specimen. The first cannon had 
no gun carriage, or "affut," other than 
heavy blocks of wood to which they were 
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attached by strong iron bands. Toward 
the end of the fourteenth century the piece 
was mounted so that it could be elevated 
or depressed by raising or lowering either 
end. The present "affut " is copied from a 
design found in an early manuscript in the 
Library at Brussels. Shortly after this 



from their curious collection of pipes were 
termed "organs." At the end of the fif- 
teenth century and the beginning of the 
sixteenth large cannon ranging from eigh- 
teen to fifty feet in length were cast and 
used in parts of Belgium, France, Germany, 
and northern Italy. These, however, were 




QUE VIENE EL COCO 
ETCHING BY FRANCISCO JOSE GOYA 



period cannon were mounted on wheels 
for easier and quicker transportation. From 
that time onward the mountings developed 
rapidly, keeping pace with improvements 
in the cannon themselves. In the latter 
regard we note the early effort to produce 
multiple barrels: in manuscripts we find 
pictured two, three, and oftentimes several 
barrels — even up to the number of forty — 
placed upon the same carriage. These 



never placed on carriages. Shot varying 
from one to several hundred pounds in 
weight were thrown from these pieces and 
it required often as many as sixty men to 
handle the cannon, which were fired but 
three or four times a day. In our present 
series is represented also a breech-loading 
cannon dating from the sixteenth century. 
It has a detachable breech-block which 
served as the cartridge: and many of these 
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blocks could stand loaded by the side of 
the cannon — in a very modern manner. 
With our early cannon we exhibit a curi- 
ously wrought iron ball, dating probably 
from the fifteenth century and used for 
incendiary purposes. This was filled with 
tow soaked in oil, or oftentimes with sul- 
phur, resin, and bitumen: in other cases 
the iron balls were merely heated red hot in 
a brazier. Incendiary cannon balls appear 
to have been especially effective against 
thatched roofs and wooden breastworks. 

Two swivel cannon from the Philippine 
Islands are lent by Theodore Offer- 
man. These are mounted and placed on 
exhibition in Gallery H 5 with similar 
cannon lent by him in 19 16. The new 
examples are richly ornamented with 



Membership. At a meeting of the 
Board of Trustees, held on Monday after- 
noon, June 10, Samuel Colman was elected 
a Fellow in Perpetuity in recognition of 
his gifts to the Museum. 

Rearrangement of Chinese Ceramics. 
In the ceramic gallery round the entrance 
hall the Chinese section on the Fifth 
Avenue side has been rearranged and many 
pieces bought last summer in China have 
been added. It is now chronologically 
arranged; the earliest pieces, those from 
the Han period, are found at the south end 
and are followed by the different T'ang, 
Sung, and Ming wares, ending with the 
eighteenth-century blue and white. 

There are several new pieces in the col- 




BREECH-LOADING CANNON, XVI CENTURY 



Malayan scrolls and foliation. One of the 
cannon is unusual in being double barreled, 
and also in having attached to it a miniature 
cannon used for firing salutes. The entire 
group dates probably from the seventeenth 
century and illustrates the high degree to 
which the art of bronze casting was carried 
by the local artists. Cannon of this type 
were used by Chinese, Malay, and Moro 
traders and pirates, but more often were 
found in the possession t>f the warlike Moro 
datos or chieftains of the Philippine I slands, 
who used them skilfully in raiding villages 
in the neighboring islands, and in attacking 
boats before the days of steam navigation. 
Among Filipinos cannon of this type are 
usually called "lantaca." 

In addition, there is lent by Mr. Offer- 
man a pair of brass Scottish Highland 
pistols bearing the name of Stuart. These 
pistols, made about the year 1770, form a 
welcome addition to our case of Scotch 
pistols which have been on exhibition for 
the past few months. A. McM. W. 



lection of T'ang pottery; in the case 
of Sung Chun yao and related wares, some 
interesting pieces of Ko yao will be seen, a 
thinly potted translucent vase, a bowl 
without foot, and another Ko yao bowl of 
the more usual Sung shape. 

To the celadons have been added several 
pieces from Northern China, which are 
shown in a wall case. Some, though 
essentially different, have a curious re- 
semblance to Corean ware. 

An important addition is the collection 
of Ming porcelains. In the historical 
sequence of Chinese ceramics our collection 
had certain gaps. One of these was the 
origin and gradual development of real 
porcelain. While in Europe porcelain 
came into existence as an invention through 
the efforts of numerous factories in the 
seventeenth century and finally through 
the discovery of Boettcher in 1702, in 
China it was the gradual growth of a 
superior pottery which was little by little 
perfected and developed in the beautiful 
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and very useful material which has long 
been the envy of European manufacturers 
and has never been quite equaled by them. 

It has lately been clearly established by 
Dr. Berthold Laufer in his scholarly trea- 
tise on the Beginnings of Porcelain in China 
that already in the later Han period, about 
200 A. D,, certain pottery jars contained 
all the elements of true porcelain and that 
only technical imperfections, as insufficient 
firing and levigation, had to be overcome. 
In the Tang period thin, transparent, 
resonant vessels already show the char- 
acteristics of true 
porcelain, and in 
the porcelanous 
Ting wares of the 
Sung and the snow- 
white dishes of the 
Yuan period we see 
the forerunners of 
the matchless egg- 
shell bowls of the 
reign of Yung Lo, 
porcelains which re- 
mained the finest 
products of the 
Ming period and 
which even the 
eighteenth-century 
Yung Cheng wares 
could not rival. 
This is, of course, 
speaking of porce- 
lain as material, leaving the beauty of 
form and decoration out of the question. 

In our new arrangement of the gallery 
those interested in the question will find 
amongst the Han jars one of the type 
described and analyzed by Dr. Laufer. It 
is comparatively thinly potted and decor- 
ated with a very good but primitive design 
of birds and scrolls and partly covered with 
a transparent brownish glaze. A pitcher 
and cup of the T'ang period are already 
white, transparent, and to all intents true 
porcelain. Then amongst the Sung Ting 
bowls several are of egg-shell thinness 
and quite translucent. Finally, the Ming 
porcelains show the perfection of the ma- 
terial and in the best pieces also a quality of 
design and decoration which puts the later 
K'ang Hsi porcelains quite in the shadow. 




JAR, HAN DYNASTY 



The Ming porcelains lately brought to- 
gether fill one floor case and three wall 
cases; there are specimens of most of the 
different reigns of this great dynasty. It 
certainly is to be hoped that gradually 
more important pieces will come to swell 
this part of our collection, but already the 
student will be able to study the differences 
in paste and the blues imported from Persia 
or derived from native ore. The porce- 
lains of the reigns of. Wan Li and Chia 
Ch'ing have been fairly well recognized, 
but products of the earlier reigns have been 
considered practi- 
cally non-existent 
by modern Euro- 
pean writers. In 
China the interest 
in these early wares 
has always been 
kept up and the 
Museum has been 
able to acquire in 
Peking well-auth- 
enticated pieces, 
which will be a great 
help in dating and 
recognizing doubt- 
ful specimens in our 
collections. Special 
attention should be 
drawn to the Hsiian 
Te and Ch'eng Hua 
egg-shell and the 
so-called soft paste or steatitic porcelains 
which, though described and admired by 
Chinese contemporary authors, were sup- 
posed to be mythical. S. C. B. R. 

New Gallery of Venetian Glass 
and Italian Furniture. As a conse- 
quence of the recent installation of the J. 
Pierpont Morgan gifts in what was for- 
merly Wing F, the Jarves Collection of 
Venetian glass has been removed from the 
stairway of that wing to the south corridor 
of the second floor of Wing J, which con- 
nects the three rooms of European decora- 
tive arts installed last winter with the 
exhibition rooms of the Department of 
Prints. In conjunction with the glass, a 
number of pieces of Italian furniture of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
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mostly of Venetian provenance, have been 
placed on exhibition, together with three 
Roman tapestries of the early eighteenth 
century, illustrating scenes from Tasso's 
Jerusalem Retaken (1592), the gift of 
Mrs. Elizabeth U. Coles, 1892, and a large 
water-color genealogical tree obtained 
from the Sagredo Palace, Venice. 

The furniture shown illustrates fairly 
well the progress of Italian design after 
the sixteenth century with the introduc- 
tion of French and English taste. The 
latter is particularly evident in the walnut 
secretary of Venetian origin, dating from 
about 1700, both in the general design and 
in the marquetry inlay, while a more typ- 
ically native treatment is shown in the bar- 
oque cresting and broken front of the ad- 
joining piece. A large gilded harpsichord 
in the center of the gallery, said to have 
belonged to Pope Innocent X, illustrates 
the extreme of the baroque treatment in the 
seventeenth century, and makes an inter- 
esting contrast to the restrained design of 
the smaller instrument at the end of the 
gallery. No assemblage of Italian furni- 
ture being complete without a cartouche 
of one of the great families, one of gilded 
wood bearing the Medici arms (from the 
Bardini Collection) occupies a central 
position on the south wall. 

No attempt has been made at a strict 
chronological arrangement of the glass, 
which, with the exception of a few pieces 
of French and Spanish manufacture, is 
entirely the product of the Muranese 
factories. In general, the earlier or six- 
teenth-century pieces occupy the cases on 
the south wall with those of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries on the 
opposite side. 

This new room complements in a degree 
the Gothic, Renaissance, and seventeenth- 
century Dutch rooms adjoining, and brings 
together objects of seventeenth- and eigh- 
teenth-century Italian art that have been 
hitherto exhibited in more or less scattered 
locations. M. R. R. 

Changes in the Cesnola Collection. 

In the new arrangement of the classi- 
cal collection in period rooms in Wing J, it 
was found advisable to separate theCesnola 



bronzes, terracottas, and glass from the 
other collections, since their incorporation 
would have meant a division into their 
respective epochs and consequent scatter- 
ing into a number of rooms. As much 
of their interest lies in the fact that they all 
came from the island of Cyprus, they 
would have suffered greatly by such dis- 
persion. Moreover, the careful description 
of them in the Cesnola Handbook by Pro- 
fessor J. L. My res would thereby have 
been rendered out of date. It was there- 
fore decided to preserve these collections in 
approximately the same order in which 
they were exhibited before, and place them 
together in the corridor adjoining the 
Library (Gallery D14), one wall of which 
was already occupied by the Cesnola in- 
scriptions. From the point of view of 
lighting and space, this corridor is ill 
adapted for the purpose; but, no other 
place being available, it was felt better to 
show the material even in disadvantageous 
circumstances than to withdraw it from 
exhibition altogether. The advantage of 
the present scheme is that it assembles the 
Cesnola collections in consecutive gal- 
leries and also forms a connecting link 
between the Cesnola sculptures and vases 
and the rest of the classical collections. 
Eventually— upon the completion of Wing 
K — it is planned to move the whole of the 
Cesnola Collection to that wing, and ex- 
hibit it there in a manner worthy of its 
importance. 

The present arrangement being thus 
merely temporary and a makeshift at best, 
it was thought desirable to utilize old 
cases ready to hand, rather than to build 
new ones in the present period of emer- 
gency. The same applies to most of the 
backgrounds used. 

In the*new arrangement the bronzes and 
the terracotta statuettes and lamps occupy 
the wall cases beneath the windows, while 
the glass is placed in free-standing cases, 
mostly along the middle of the corridor. 
The bronzes and terracottas are shown in 
their entirety and still correspond exactly 
to Professor Myres's description of them in 
the Handbook. In the placing of the glass, 
the change from wall cases to free-standing 
cases necessarily required considerable 
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alterations; moreover, there was not enough 
space to accommodate all the pieces. But 
an effort has been made to group the differ- 
ent fabrics together and to keep the col- 
lection as representative as possible. Most 
of the better examples have been retained; 
and fortunately the present lighting shows 
to advantage their beautiful iridescence 
and varied colors. G. M. A. R. 

Chinese Ceramics and Sculpture. 
In the gallery of Chinese ceramics, D 5, a 
fine set of very large blue and white 
Chinese porcelain vases of the K'ang Hsi 
period (1662- 1722), lent by S. S. Rosen- 
stamm, has been put on exhibition. There 
are three covered pots and two beakers, 
together forming the complete garniture 
as the East India Co. used to import them 
in the end of the seventeenth century for 
the decoration of the massive oak cabinets 
of the period. 

Miss Cora B. Timken has lent to the 
Museum a Tang head of a Bodhisattva 
of remarkable quality. It has been placed 
in the Chinese sculpture room (En) as a 
companion to the fine Tang head the 
Museum owns. Though similar in period 
and style, it evidently belongs to another 
series than the Museum head and is in ex- 
pression more like the large, richly dressed 
Tang Bodhisattva in the Philadelphia 
University Museum. 

In the same room has been put on ex- 
hibition a large wooden statue which the 
M useum acquired last summer. The figure 
and the lotus flower which forms the 
stand have been carved out of one block of 
hard wood, the kind which the Chinese 
call scented camphor wood. When the 
many layers of paint and paper were re- 
moved, some of the original color and traces 
of gilding on the crown and jewels ap- 
peared. The statue has been labeled 
Sung. At the same time were acquired 
three heads of different periods: a very 
fine, large Wei head of a Bodhisattva, se- 
vere and archaic in form; a Tang head of 
an old woman, like the former said to have 
come from the Lung-men grottoes — the 
head is expressive and strong and reminds 
one of a Gothic gargoyle; and a Sung head 
with a rich crown, elaborate and beautiful 



in design, but the personal expression has 
gone. The three heads will be a great help 
in the comparative study of the different 
periods of Chinese sculpture. S. C. B. R. 

Prints in the Harris B. Dick Collec- 
tion. The Print Galleries have been re- 
hung with an exhibition of prints from the 
collection of the late Harris Brisbane Dick, 
intended to give an idea of the extent and 
kind of material embraced in the collection, 
which, as it contains about eight thousand 
pieces, forms today the most important 
part of the print resources of the Museum. 
The most northerly of the three galleries 
has been given over to Whistler and Haden 
— Mr. Dick having owned probably the 
most complete collection of Haden's work 
that has ever been put together and about 
two hundred and fifty Whistler etchings 
and lithographs. Of these there have 
been put on the walls 39 Hadens and 36 
Whistlers. The middle gallery is given 
over to smaller selections from the work of 
the other more important etchers of recent 
years, such, for instance, as Meryon, Zorn, 
Cameron, Bone, Legros, Lepere, McBey, 
Pennell, Dodd, Webster, and Bauer. The 
work of these men that have been men- 
tioned is so well known and so much ap- 
preciated that it is impossible to say any- 
thing about it here other than that it is 
on exhibition, the mere recitation of its 
makers' names being sufficient comment. 
The most southerly of the three galleries is 
devoted to a miscellaneous group, most, 
if not all, of which Mr. Dick inherited from 
his father, the late William B. Dick of 
pleasant memory. Practically all of them 
are English eighteenth-century prints — 
mezzotints, stipples, line engravings, social 
and political caricatures, and a number of 
the colored aquatints so much used for the 
illustration of the expensive books of the 
end of that century. By the wide diversity 
of its contents, and the very real charm of 
many of them, this last gallery is in several 
ways the most interesting of the three. 
Certainly it is an excellent foil for the ar- 
tistically more renowned but humanly 
less interesting prints shown in the other 
galleries. Few if any of the items in it 
were made consciously as works of art, al- 
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most every one of them having been put 
forth to serve some such humble purpose 
as that of telling how some favorite char- 
acter looked, or what the interior or ex- 
terior of some famous or notorious building 
was like, some of them frankly but the 
most hasty of political cartoons — Gilray 
and Sayers, however hasty, never failing to 
hit their marks with power and directness — 
and others neither more nor less than the 
charming predecessors of our present-day 
chromos. Not a one that has not its 
very great interest outside the picture 
frame, be it biographical, historical, polit- 
ical, or social, and within the frames a 
great deal of delightful and most accom- 
plished design and workmanship, so much 
in fact that frequently the work in the 
other galleries has rather an amateurish 
air in comparison. They are shown not 
only because they are representative of a 
large portion of the Dick Collection, but 
because they are the kind of print of which 
charming examples can be acquired for 
a small outlay, in which taste has not 
crystallized, a difference of opinion con- 
cerning their merits not involving the 
dreadful crime of artistic Use majeste, and 
because they can be used to most decora- 
tive effect in household furnishing. 

W. M. I., Jr. 

The American Federation of Arts. 
The group of associations, museums, so- 
cieties, clubs, and others interested in art 
in one form or another, composing this 
Federation, held its ninth annual meeting 
in Detroit, Mich., May 23-24, dividing 
its sessions between the Detroit Museum 
and the theatre of the interesting Arts 
and Crafts Building. The attention of 
the delegates was directed to matters 
related to the war through art and indus- 
try, the first session being wholly con- 
cerned with preparedness in the industrial 
world. 

The Chief of Cabinet to the French High 
Commissioner, Francois Monod, was to 
have spoken on The Relation of Art to 
Manufactures, but was unable to be pres- 
ent; Richard F. Bach of Columbia Uni- 
versity spoke on Mobilizing the Art In- 
dustries; Louise Connolly on Exhibits 



of Industrial Art; Mrs. Laura W. L. Scales 
on Art as an Americanizing Force; and 
Mrs. Herbert Adams on War Monuments. 

Other papers read, which accentuated the 
stress laid upon the practical side of art, 
were Workingmen's Houses in Industrial 
Centres, by William B. Stratton; The 
Training of Designers, by Walter Sargent 
and Emma M. Church, and others. 

Among the resolutions adopted, and 
they show more clearly than anything else 
the results of the meeting, were a recom- 
mendation to the President, the Secretary 
of War, and the Secretary of the Navy, that 
before the adoption of designs for medals 
or other insignia authorized by Congress, 
all such designs should be approved by the 
Federal Commission of Fine Arts; a recom- 
mendation of the enactment of legislation 
to prevent the making of gifts of public 
representative character to foreign coun- 
tries by voluntary organizations in the 
United States without the approval of the 
proper authorities of the United States 
Government; a petition to Congress to 
enact the Design Registration Bill, the 
purpose of which is to protect the designer 
through the registration of designs and 
through the designer the interests of the 
manufacturer; a recommendation to the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
which controls the funds appropriated 
through the Smith-Hughes law, to adopt 
the principle that industrial art be given a 
prominent place in all vocational education 
supported by the law; and a recommen- 
dation to the Bureau of Education of the 
inclusion of publications on art educa- 
tion among the subjects on which it pro- 
vides literature for the public, in order to 
emphasize the importance of art in edu- 
cation, and stimulate respect for it as a 
necessary factor in industry. 

American Association of Museums. 
The annual meeting of this Association, 
which embraces persons actively engaged 
in the work of museums of all kinds, was 
held this year at Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, May 20 to 22. 

The discussions were marked by a spirit 
of friendly cooperation, a keen insight into 
the psychology of the Museum's appeal to 
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its public, with constructive suggestions 
in specific problems, and above all, by a 
large vision of the service which the Mu- 
seum can render to the community and to 
the nation. 

Edward Robinson in a paper on Pedestals 
for Sculpture and William M. Ivins, Jr., 
on the Mounting and Preservation of 
Prints gave much practical help. The 
vital importance of arranging exhibits to 
appeal to the visitor was brought out by 
various speakers and different aspects of 
this subject were convincingly treated by 
A. C. Parker in his paper on The Construc- 
tion of Habitat Groups in Wax and Plaster 
and by Dwight Franklin in his Plea for 
the Romantic. 

That Museums are not only eager to do 
their share but that they can render gen- 



uine service to the nation in relation to 
the war was proved by the report of the 
Providence Institutions on the Utiliza- 
tion of Museums in Fuel Crises, while the 
broader aspects of the problem were dis- 
cussed by Mrs. Richard Cabot in her splen- 
did address on The Museum as a Centre 
of Americanization and Nation Study. 

On the first day of the meeting an inter- 
esting session dealt with problems of mu- 
seum instruction. The last afternoon of 
the conference was also devoted to a 
particular phase of the educational activi- 
ties, the Museum's work with children, 
and was concluded by FitzRoy Carrington, 
whose vision and high courage have ac- 
complished the latest development in this 
field, the establishment of the Children's 
Art Centre in Boston. 



LIST OF ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 



CLASS 

Antiquities — Classical 



Ceramics 

(Floor II, Room 5) 
Medals, Plaques, Etc.. 



Metalwork. 



Miniatures, M a n u - 

scripts, Etc. 

(Wing E, Room 13 C) 
Sculpture 

(Floor I, Room 40 A) 

Woodwork and Fur- 
niture 



JUNE, 1918 

OBJECT 

*Lekythos (Proto-Corinthian), VII Cent. 

B.C 

*Gold amulet case and bronze amulet with 

case, Roman period 

Bowl, Corean, XVI I Cent 

* Bronze medal, French and British War 

Commission to New York, by Evelyn B. 
Longman and Daniel C. French, 1917. . . 

* Brass relief, Crucifixion, Russian, XVII 

or XVIII Cent 

Painting, drawings (4), miniature, and 
leaves (2) from manuscript, Indian, XVI 
and XVIII Cent 

*Pottery shrine, Burmese, IX-XCent. . . . 

Bronze group, Dancing Girls, by Mario 
Joseph Korbel 

*Woodwork, mantel, fireplace, etc., from 
Powell House, Philadelphia, American, 
XVIII Cent 



SOURCE 



Gift of Edward Robinson. 



Purchase. 
Purchase. 



Gift of Cass Gilbert. 

Gift of Rev. Percy S. Grant. 

Purchase. 

Gift of Miss Ella A Knapp 

Purchase. 
Purchase. 



(Floor (i, Room 22) 
(Floor II, Room I) 



(Wing E, Room 8) 
*Not yet placed on Exhibition. 



Silver creamer and sugar bowl, maker, 

Paul Revere, American, 1735-1818 Lent by Hon. A. T. Clear- 
water. 
Pottery funeral jars (3), Sung dynasty; 

Kuantungincenseburner, Yuan dynasty; 

beakers (2), covered jars (3), K'ang-hsi 

period — Chinese Lent by S. S. Rosenstamm. 

Pottery figure, Lohan, Chinese, Ming 

dynasty Lent by Mrs. Arthur Sachs. 
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